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THE CR^YO^T. 



Flutter on its heaving breast, 
Like the pledges Love has offered, 
As assurance for the rest 1 



City of oar dear devotion I 

City of so many fames, 
Borne as far as rolls the ocean, 

Proud of all thy cherished names i 
Proud in story, proud in letters, 

And New England' ■ chiefest shrine, 
Casting forth thy iron fetters, 

As to hold It ever thine,— 
'Neath that dome, that o'er thee rises, 

Stands the noble form of one, 
Who 'mid Fortune's dark disguises, 

Feared for naught he had begun, 
And of erst thy holy temples 

From their desecration won, — 
As thou hopest for the Future, 

Gloriest in what is done, 
Be thy counsel for the Present, 

Words and deeds of Waseuistoh J 



BMEESOK'S ENGLISH TEAITS. 

" England is full of manly, clever, well-bred men, 
who possess the talent of writing off-band pungent 
paragraphs, expressing with clearness and courage 
their opinion on any person or performance. Valuable 
or not, it is a skill that is rarely found out of the English 
journals."— English TraiU. 

In the Augustan days of Weimar, the 
refined circles of that illustrious Saxon 
community of poets and princes were from 
time to time thrown into indescribable 
excitement. The leading salons of the lit- 
tle Athens presented no longer that aesthet- 
ical unity of high-bred placidity which had 
snch strange fascinations for the old French 
noblesse, and which elicited even the sym- 
pathies of the fastidious ladies of the Court 
of St. James. That remarkable unity was 
broken. Princess Kunigunde, the imperi- 
ally phlegmatic Kunigunde, was in a flutter. 
The Countess Von Armsdahl, who al- 
ways spoke in a soft, velvetine whisper, 
made herself singularly conspicuous by a 
loud and noisy tone of conversation. The 
English ladies seemed scandalized, the 
French ladies smiled with exquisite malice, 
and the young ladies of the haute voMe 
of Weimar, those delicious mongrelbreeds, 
between dancing and literary belles, seemed 
also to participate in the general. excite- 
ment. Contre dances with French officers, 
and flirtations with Lord Byron's Cain,were 
all of a sudden interrupted. Old General 
Wittekind, one of the most popular old 
bachelor beaux, and one of the most in- 
defatigable talkers of Weimar, looked 
morose and silent as the grave. The 
Grand Dnke himself, always so full of ur- 
banity and self-possession, was evidently 
very taciturn and very much agitated. 
To judge from the repeated exclamations 
of the Countess Von Armsdahl, one was 
almost led to believe that some terrible 
revolution had broken out in the Nether- 
lands, and that the peace of the Great 
Duchy of Weimar was involved, in some 
mysterious manner. At least, she pointed 
most vehemently to the streets of Brussels, 
to the riotous gatherings of its citizens, 
and to the formidable machinations of the 
priests to stifle the rebellion. Princess 
Kunigunde spoke of the character of the 
Prince of Orange, while the sympathies of 
the young ladies were strongly enlisted in 
behalf of a beautiful Belgian girl, Clara, 
who, it appears, had boldly rushed into 
the streets, in defiance of the rude soldiery, ' 



to penetrate into the dungeons, where her 
lover, Count Egmont, was detained as a 
rebel and traitor. Any stranger, who had 
come that evening to Princess Kunigunde's 
salon and listened to this conversation, 
and beheld the general attitude of the 
ladies and gentlemen, would have come to 
the conclusion that some fatal catastrophe 
was impending over the city and Duchy of 
Weimar. Yet the revolution spoken of 
belonged to the past ; the streets of Brus- 
sels were as quiet and peaceable, as the 
most vigilant king could desire; the Prince 
of Orange and the Count of Egmont had 
long since rendered their accounts to the 
Great Inquisitor of Heaven, and the lovely 
Clara is by this time probably flirting with 
some angel beaux. 

It was Goethe's Tragedy of Egmont, 
that had just made its appearance that 
evening, — hence the excitement of Prin- 
cess Kunigunde, the agitation of the 
Countess, the serious attitude of the young 
ladies, the silence of old General Witte- 
kind, and the grave countenance of the 
Great Duke. The joy that radiated Napo- 
leon's face, when his Austrian Princess 
presented him with a son, was only a very 
poor and lukewarm sensation compared 
to the enthusiastic hallelujahs of Weimar, 
when a new child came forth from Go- 
ethe's brains. 

Concord is not Weimar. Emerson is 
not GoSthe. We have to deal with differ- 
ent localities, with different individualities. 
Yet the enthusiasm in Concord and in the 
vicinity is the same, and this fact is suffi- 
cient to warrant an analogy. In the lovely 
nouses of Harvard and Everett Streets 
of Worcester ; in the romantic Green, and 
majestic High Streets of Newburyport ; in 
Dorchester, Boxbury, Andover, in Lenox, 
Stockbridge, Great Barrington, in Pitts- 
field, and Springfield, Cambridge, Jamaica 
Plains, and Boston, — all over Massachusetts, 
Princess Kunigundes, and Countess Arms- 
dahls abound. They are ladies dressed 
in New England fashion, and talking New 
England English ; but, allowances made for 
all this outward difference, they will be 
found to speak as enthusiastically of Em- 
erson's English Traits as the ladies of 
Weimar spoke of Goethe's Egmont. 

The gulf between Goethe and Emerson, 
between English traits and Egmont, be- 
tween the ladies of Massachusetts and of 
Weimar, is partially co-relative, so if some 
of our readers are disposed to cavil at the 
propriety of our comparisons, and even go 
so far as to charge us with absurdity, let 
them at all events be candid enough to 
admit that there is a unity in our absurdity, 
which, like the method in Hamlet's mad- 
ness, is entitled to some credit. 

We must say, that we like the enthusi- 
asm which Emerson kindles in the minds 
of his disciples. In such intellectual en- 
thusiasm we see the promise of nobler 
days for the Republic. In such enthusi- 
asm we recognize the unspeakably great 
eagerness for knowledge that possesses this 
nation. This enthusiasm says to Emerson, 
" You know much more than you choose 
to say. Let us know it too. Let us hear 
it. Don't hold back." 

Yet Mr. Emerson is holding back. He 
constantly produces the same impression, 
which is conveyed by some deep-thoughted 
and rich-souled man in conversation, who 
here and there drops some word pregnant 



with world-wide meaning; but who, con- 
scious that no one is able to cope with 
his conversational power, almost wickedly 
delights in escapades and mystifications, 
and'looks as if to say: "I have said quite 
enough to make you believe that I have 
some great world-philosophy of my own, 
but this philosophy itself you shall not 
know it. This is my mental capital, I live 
upon it; I shall take good care not to 
squander it." 

There is much of this sort of parsimony, 
of this ungenerous use of his vast and rich 
intellectual resources in Mr. Emerson's 
writings'. We should be sorry to do wrong 
to an illustrious man of ideas like Emer- ' 
son. Yet Mr. Emerson is holding back. 
Is he still gauging his countrymen, to see 
how much they can digest ? or afraid per- 
chance to damp the democratic Gods? 
Mr. Emerson holds, perhaps wisely, per- 
haps justly, perhaps patriotically, back, 
about America. But he is also holding 
back about England, and this puzzles us*. 

But of this more anon. The impression 
which the perusal of " English Traits " proi 
duced upon our mind, was that of unal- 
loyed admiration, of real intellectual enjoy- 
ment. It seems to us a most fascinating 
book, a book that will soon be translated 
into German and into French, — a book 
that will be admired by the master minds 
of the old world, — a book that combines in 
such a singular degree, the sagacity of the 
man of the world with the picturesque- 
ness of the poet, the prophetic insight of the 
Swedenborgist philosopher with the ele- 
gant scholarship of the New England man 
of letters, that men of the world cannot 
read it, without inhaling some sound moral, 
— poets cannot read it without gaining new 
visions of humanity, — philosophers cannot 
read it without adding fresh vigor to their 
minds, and scholars cannot read it without 
finding new and startling incitements to 
study. 

We admire the book as a rare gem of 
literary workmanship ; we admire the book 
as a faithful record of personal observa- 
tion ; we admire the book for the graceful 
electricity of its composition, full of gran- 
deur of conception, yet of loveliness of ex- 
ecution ; we admire the book above all for 
its i unprecedented modesty of tone and 
manner. We see here, under the unas- 
suming title of " English Traits," a lifelong 
study of history, literature, science, and 
fine art brought to bear upon the physio- 
logical dissection of the character, and 
upon the critical analysis of the perform- 
ances of the English nation. 

We have been lavish in our praise. We 
shall be as unrestrained in our censure. 
We have in mind the good old book, which 
speaks of sins of commission, as well as of 
sins of omission. Those sins of omission, 
for as such we venture to denounce them, 
puzzle us, as we said before. Yet while 
recording frankly our opinion, we will at 
once state, that Mr. Emerson may have 
felt perfectly justified in giving only such 
traits of the English, or such "English 
Traits " as to him seemed most eligible for 
a public dissection. We can also well 
fanoy the aesthetical scruples of a mind like 
Emerson's, shrinking -perhaps, from the 
rude contact with the large body of what 
Europeans call the masses of the common 
people. 

The same poetic Grecian sense of the 
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beautiful has also led Mr. Emerson into 
the same excess of zeal for his subject 
which characterizes De Lolrae's " Consti- 
tution of England." Occasionally Emer- 
son, like De Lolme, seems to refine too 
much. De Lolme overcolors the Consti- 
tution of England, attributing to art and 
design what in many instances, arose from 
pure chance. Emerson overdraws the 
English gentleman, attributing to culture. 
and power of will, what in many instances 
is nothing but good breeding, and power 
fit wealth. . 

Mr. Emerson, we cannot help thinking, 
admires the English gentleman so excess- 
ively in the concrete, that, however many 
exceptions he may make to him in the ab- 
stract, English gentlemen will pocket the 
compliment, and think scholar Yankeeman 
a good-natured boy. There wonld be no 
harm in this, if it did not narrow somewhat 
the mission, which seems naturally to de- 
volve upon amind,of theEmersonian stamp. 
Mr. Emerson's understanding is always 
correct. So he draws up a marvellously 
truthful account of land, literature, relig- 
ion, etc. of the English nation. But Mr. 
Emerson's grasp of mind is not sufficiently 
cosmopolitan ; his social humanity not suf- 
ficiently Christiau; his experience and 
association not sufficiently varied and dig- 
nified, his soul not sufficiently glowing with 
sympathy, to make his judgment of human 
nature as correct as his judgment of the 
nature of human achievements. To this we 
attribute the fact of Mr. Emerson's sins of 
omission; to this we attribute his tendency 
to over-admire the English gentleman, 
whom by accident he meets ; and his ten- 
dency to ignore the gentle Englishman, 
whom by accident he does not meet. To 
this we attribute the fact of his omitting 
to allude to the nine millions of English 
ladies, and nine millions of English gentle- 
men, who (oh, Mr. Emerson, where was 
your philosophy then ?) grow up in misery 
and wretchedness, without decent educa- 
tion, simply because the remaining million 
of ladies, and million of gentlemen have 
the power of will to withhold education 
from them. 

We abhor as much as any sensible person 
can, the sentimentalism of socialism, the 
inexhaustible arsenals for rhapsodical and 
highflown phrases, which the state of Eng- 
lish society so easily suggests. We, who 
write this, have resided eight years in 
London, and travelled extensively through 
the United Kingdom. We bow before 
Mr. Emerson's intellect in reference to his 
comments on English facts, but we can- 
not reconcile his admiration for the agent, 
with his abomination of his performance. 
The more we saw the English gentleman 
callous to' the well-being of his fellow-men, 
the less we respected him ; the more we 
saw the English gentlewoman callous to the 
well-being of her less fortunate sister, the 
less we respected her. It is all very well 
to poetise about the beauties of aristocracy, 
and old castles, and the grandeur of Lon- 
don, and so forth. It is the curse of vil- 
lage-bred people, of provincials, to crouch 
before city gentlemen. It has been the 
curse ofliterary people in all ages to crouch 
before strength, and to worship power. 
Of course, in strength and power, there 
being something finished, the intellect feels 
satisfied, and Mephistopheles kisses the 
hand of the finished, polished, strong, and 
powerful man. 



So we find the master minds of the 
world, as they are called, truckling to 
power; always licking, caressing, the rich, 
the strong, metaphysically alluding to his 
general infirmities, yet licking him, lik- 
ing him; just as the modern Pharasaical 
ministers only denounce the powerful in 
public, the better to hug them in private. 
This licking process has been going on for 
ages, until the whole literature of the 
world has become vitiated wit£_ it, and Mr. 
Emerson himself, the man of ideas, he who, 
above all men, should rebuke the English 
gentleman, almost flatters him. Or, in 
other words, he leaves out of his " English 
Traits," — or so meagrely alludes to ir, that 
the meagreness of the allusion stands in 
such terrible contrast with the enormity 
of the fact as almost to amount to' an 
omission, — he leaves out of his English 
Traits the heartlessness, the fearful heart- 
lessness of the English middle and higher 
classes. Mr. Emerson may speak of their 
beautiful homes, of their warm domestic 
affection, and of their reliable friendships, 
yet their homes are by far not as beau- 
tiful as were those of the Jews of olden, 
nor even of modern times. The domestic 
life of the Jews is perhaps warmer than 
that of any other race. Even so is their 
friendship reliable in reference to all to 
whom they take a liking. But to bring 
us eighteen hundred years back, to the 
patriarchial selfishness of the Jews, to 
palliate the heartlessness and the lack of 
humanity of the English gentleman, and 
the English gentlewoman, is attempting a 
little too much, even for a scholar of Mr. 
Emerson's intellectual dimensions. The 
Jews, as is well known, loved themselves, 
and their offspring, their kindred so well, 
that no love was left for strangers, for 
those who are not kindred, not to speak of 
love for them they did not take a liking 
to. To bring the world out of this narrow 
Jewish self and kindred worshiping life, 
Jesus came and proclaimed a new law of 
love, love even for those one does not like, 
— love for humanity. But the '-English 
gentlemen " are like the Jewish gentlemen 
of old, — and their God is mammon, as Mr. 
Emerson himself admits. 

If Mr. Emerson had not dwelt with so 
much artistic gusto, — with so much mental 
voluptuousness upon the noble traits of 
the English character, we should not have 
been provoked into these sharp allusions to 
its ignoble traits. 

Mr. Emerson has a theory about the sa- 
credness of individuality which is splendid, 
but dangerous. Individuality uncontrolled, 
unrestrained by the central laws of love, is 
heathenism. To admire a strong man 
simply because he is strong, is an admira- 
tion worthy of a wild Indian. The stronger 
he is by nature, attainments, and accident 
of life, the more we should expect from 
him. His love for his fellow-men must be 
in proportion to his power, or we should 
feel disposed to call him mean. Very, 
very mean. So, the strongest men of 
England, the Wellingtonians, and. the like, 
are the meanest. The superfluous power, 
which, according to the central laws of 
love, of Christians, should be used for the 
benefit of their less powerful fellow-men, 
is exclusively used for their own benefit 
and the benefit of their kindred, Jewish- 
wise. The result is told by Mr. Emerson, 
especially in his majestical article on Liter- 



ature, also in his article oh what is nick- 
named Religion. But Mr. Emerson out- 
rages his own sense of justice by preferring, 
as he says he does, one Wellington to a, 
million foolish Democrats ; he outrages his ^ 
own feelings of patriotism by dismissing 
the American system as cavalierly as he 
does. 

Mr. Emerson knows full well that the 
American system strives to remove from 
man all those impediments, which in the 
Old World obstruct his progress in knowl- 
edge, and hence his progress in happiness ; 
of gradual rubbing off the follies of the 
democrats; trusting that in this way,'scien- 
tific murderers of fellow men, like Welling- 
ton, whom Mr. Emerson admires so much 
to-day will be spurned by the Emersons 
of the 20th century, like so many moral 
deformities. Admiring as we do the rare 
endowments and the great attainments of 
Mr. Emerson, we can only hope that the 
future historian of onr present Humanity, 
when he expresses his contempt for pagan 
soldiers like Wellington, will deal leniently 
with the pale-minded philosopher, who, 
out of sheer ignorance of the sublime in- 
ferences of his own philosophy, voluntarily 
offered the sacrifice of a million of his fel- 
lowmen — avowedly foolish fellowmen, but 
fellowmen still — to procure for himself, for 
his own private use, the intellectnaLluxury 
of beholding a great human Wellington 
unity, which, under the rules of Christian 
government, might have become a bene- ~ 
factor ; but, under the rules of English Pa- 
ganisms, only became a destroyer. 

What a splendid scheme for a metaphy- 
sical sculptor to erect a monument on the 
market-place of Concord, representing Mr. 
Emerson murdering one million of foolish 
democrats to hug one Wellington 1 We 
hope Mr. Emerson will pardon onr strange 
criticism. We find that his worship of the 
strong clashes with the dictates of human- 
ity. The masses of mankind are not strong. 
They are, emphatically, wretchedly weak. 
Only a few are strong. It is the mission 
of all to restrain the misuse of the thought 
of those few, to make their thought sutr- 
servient to the benefit of the weak many. 

To help on this great redemption of 
Humanity, this liberation from the des'pot- 
ism of the strong, Christ was sent,— America 
was sent. 

Those masses of brute automata, who 
for ages have been left by the stronger 
classes of society to mental and moral, and 
physical desolation, are, for the first time, 
since the dawn of time, lifted here into a 
higher state. Were they to presume to re- 
bel in Europe against their atrocious stronger 
fellowmen, Wellingtons would be called in 
to shoot them down ; but here, where they 
just begin to show a sign of mental life, 
the follies inflicted upon their nature by 
the heartlessness of the strong English gen- 
tlemen olass of people, are so loathsome to 
our philosophers, that not less than a mil- 
lion of these poor fellows must be shot 
down, to make room for Mr. Wellingtpn ! 

Can it be, that the high minds of the 
world will for ever remain in league with 
the strong — the aristocrat ; and never for 
once, only for variety's sake, go on to the 
weak— the democrats ? 

A scholar, a divine, a soldier, a states- 
man, can never become a great man in 
America, if he is not so by nature. But 
he can in Europe. Hence that foible for 
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old Pagan England. Here a man mast be- 
gin by being a great man, if he wishes to 
become one ; and as so many great philo- 
sophers, poets, and the like, have been so 

' infinitely small men, they all fall out with 
democracy, simply because democracy 
shows np their false pretences, and reduces 
them to their human leveL 

Ralph Waldo, Emerson had a glorious 
opportunity of writing a noble b>ok, a 
book encouraging to those large classes of 
our fellowmen, whom our institutions en- 
deavor to lift up ; a book rebuking those 
powerful classes of our fellowmen, who, 
especially in EDgland, always labor to 
keep the masses down. Such a book 
Europe would have respected — an Amer- 
ican would have loved it. 

Such a book Mr. Emerson has not writ- 
ten. Perhaps he could not. Perhaps' he 
would not. Mr. Emerson has made most fas- 
cinating intellectual, and metaphysical capi- 
tal out of " English Traits," and written a de- 
lightful book on this subject. But we have 
said sufficient to express our great admira- 
tion for it. We have also said sufficient to 
express our aversion for its sins of omission. 
And, in conclusion, we can only express our 

. fond hope, that the man whose destiny it 
may be to write a book on " American 
Traits," will prove less recreant to the 
promptings of Humanity than Mr. Emerson 
in his "English Traits." 
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MASTEB-WOBKEBS IS MOSAIC. 

{Translated for Tag Chayos from the French of 

Madame Dvdevant.) 



This relapse affected Valerio so deeply, 
that he almost resolved to abandon his 
work, and retire from the competition. 
Francesco's condition was a serious one, 
and the anxiety of mind which he felt at 
the sight of his chief work just commenced, 
and so interrupted, increased to a still 
greater extent his physical suffering. This 
suffering was aggravated when Ceccato's 
■wife came to him, and said, thoughtlessly, 
that she had observed Bozza going into the 
studio of the Bianchini; this evidence of 
ingratitude affected Francesco so, that he 
wept with indignation, and he experienced 
another attack of fever. Valerio, seeing 
him so tormented, pretended that Nina 
was mistaken, and that he would himself 
ascertain the truth about it. He could 
scarcely believe in such insensibility on the 
part of a man with whom, notwithstand- 
ing .many causes of complaint, he had 
shared his last morsel. He proceeded to 
San-Fantino, where the Bianchini's studio 
was located ; and, through the half-opened 
door, he saw Bozza, truly enough, engaged 
in directing the young An tonio. He caused 
him -to be summoned, and having led him 
some distance away, he warmly reproached 
him for his conduct. 

"When I saw you depart so hastily the 
other day," said he to him, " I well under- 
stood that, at the first hope of personal 
success, your old friends would become as 
strangers to yon. In that I recognized the 
egotism of the artist, and my brother 
sought to excuse it, by saying that a thirst 
for glory is one of those imperious pas- 
sions, before which everything is pros- 
trated ; but, between egotism and malice, 



between ingratitude and perfidy, there is a 
definite mark over which I could not be- 
lieve you would bound so lightly. Thanks, 
Bartolomeo, you have given me a profound 
lesson, and you have caused me to doubt 
the sacred influence of a generous action." 

" Speak not of generous actions, messer," 
replied Bozza, coldly. " I have acknowl- 
edged none. You assisted me in the hope of 
my being useful to you ; and I have paid 
you for your services by a preseDt, the 
value of which greatly surpasses the ex- 
penses you have incurred on my account." 

Thus speaking, Bozza both looked and 
pointed at the chain which Valerio wore 
around his neck. Scarcely had he com- 
prehended what Bozza said, when Valerio 
tore it off so violently, as to break it in 
several pieces. 

"Is it possible," cried he, repressing 
tears of mingled shame and anger; "that 
you had the audacity to send me a pre- 
sent?" 

" It is a daily occurrence," replied Bozza ; 
" I do not deny the civility you have shown 
in receiving me, and I thank you for having 
known me well enough not to be concerned 
for the advances you have made in provid- 
ing for my nourishment." 

"Thus," — said Valerio, extending the 
chain in his trembling hand, and fixing 
upon Bozza eyes glowing with rage; " you 
took my studio for a pawnbroker's shop, 
and you thought that I kept open table- 
for speculation ? It is thus you appreciate 
my sacrifices and my devotion to my un- 
fortunate brethren ! When, so as to give 
you time to work — I myself — prepared your 
meal; — you took me for your cook!" 

" I had no such thoughts," coldly replied 
Bozza. " I thought that you were desirous 
of attaching to yourself an artist whom you 
judged to possess some talent, and in order 
to free myself from obligation, I sent you a 
gift. Is not that customary ?" 

At these words, Valerio, exasperated, 
cast the chain violently in his face. Bozza 
was struck under the eye, and the blood 
flowed. 

" You shall answer me for that insult," 
said he, calmly : " if I restrain myself now, 
it is because one word from me would 
plant ten poniards at your throat. I trust 
that we shall meet again." 

" Do not doubt of it," replied Valerio ; 
and they separated. 

Upon returning home Valerio encounter- 
ed Tintoret, and related to him what had 
just occurred : he also made him acquainted 
with Francesco's relapse. The master was 
sincerely grieved; but noticing that dis- 
couragement was gaining ground upon 
Valerio, he was careful not to utter vulgar 
consolations which, in such ardent tem- 
peraments, only add to a grievance. On 
the contrary, he affected to share his 
doubts about the future, and to regard 
Bozza as very capable of surpassing him at 
the competition, and so mauaging the 
school of the Bianchini, as to bear away 
the palm from that of the Znccati. 

" Thisis indeed sad to think of," added 
he. " These are men who, in fact, know 
nothing about Art; but, thanks to a young 
man, who knew about as much, only a lit- 
tle while ago, — thanks to the perseverance 
and boldness, which often usurp the place 
of genius, the best talents,, perhaps, are 
going to fall back into obscurity, while 
ignorance, or at least bad taste, is going to 



assume the sceptre. Adieu to Art! be- 
hold the days of its decline at hand !" 

"The evil is not, perhaps, inevitable, 
my dear master!" cried Valerio, revived 
by this feigned depression. " God be 
praised! the trial is not yet come, and 
Bozza has not yet produced his master- 
piece." 

" I will not conceal from you," said 
Tintoret, " that his beginning is very fine. 
I glanced at it yesterday in passing by San- 
Fantino, and I was greatly surprised, — for 
I did not believe Bozza capable of such a 
design. His pupil, young Antonio, is full 
of talent ; and , besides that, Bartolomeo 
retouches his efforts so carefully, he will 
leave no room for improvement. He also 
directs the other two, and the Bianchini 
are such servile copyists, that with a good 
master, they are capable of drawing well 
by the instinct of imitation, without com- 
prehending the design." 

" But, master," said Valerio, anxiously, 
"you would not give the prize to such 
charlatans, to the detriment of the true 
servants of Art? Neither would Messer 
Tiziano." 

" My son, in this contest we are not 
called upon to judge men but works; and 
for better security, it is probable that 
names will be entirely withheld. Thou 
knowest that the custom is to judge with- 
out seeing the signature of a work, and, to 
prevent it, a strip of paper is placed over 
the name before the picture is presented 
to us. This custom is a symbol of the. im- 
partiality which should control onr judg- 
ments. If Bozza surpasses thee, my heart 
will "bleed ; but my mouth shall utter the 
truth. If the Bianchini triumph, I shall 
think truly that imposition is victorious 
over fidelity, and vice over virtue ; but I 
am not an Inquisitor, and I have only to 
judge whether the compartments of enamel 
are more or less well arranged in a frame." 

"I am well aware of it, master," re- 
sumed Valerio, somewhat piqued ; " but 
why do you think that the school of the 
Zuccati will not force you to award the 
palm to them? Such is their intention. 
Who demands an unrighteous verdict ? We 
do not wish for it, supposing that we could 
obtain it of you." 

" Thou appearest to me so much dis- 
couraged, my poor Valerio, and thou hast 
so great a work to accomplish, that unless . 
thy brother's health be immediately re- 
established, I am much concerned for thee 
in the position in which thou findest thy- 
self. Besides, with Francesco ill, can your 
school exist? Thou art an able master; 
thou art gifted with wonderful facility, and 
inspiration seems to descend upon thee; 
but thou hast always turned thy back to 
glory ? Art thou not insensible to the ap- 
plause of the people ? Dost thou not pre- 
fer the seductions of pleasure or the dohe 
far niente to titles, wealth, and honors? 
Thou art a man admirably endowed, my 
young master; thy intelligence might tri- 
umph over all things; but it must not be 
concealed from thee that thou art not an 
artist. The struggle repels thee, — thou 
despisest the prize, — thou art too disin- 
terested to enter into the arena. Bozza, 
with the hundredth part of thy genius, 
will yet accomplish everything through 
ambition, perseverance, and by the hard- 
ness of his heart." 

" Master, perhaps you are right," said 



